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native governments. Not only must the relationship between the government and the
Indian communities not be abridged without the consent of the Indians, but the
communities must be given control over the federally funded programs of education,
including membership on school boards.
The decade of the 1960s was a period of extraordinarily rapid growth in Indian
education. The National Study of American Indian Education conducted by Robert J.
Havighurst of the University of Chicago for the Office of Education detailed the
growth as well as some of the problems. Indian children in 1970 were predominantly
in public schools (63 percent) with 31 percent in government schools conducted by
the Bureau of Indian Affairs (half in boarding schools and half in day schools), and 6
percent in mission schools. The report recommended that the boarding schools be
eliminated for elementary school age children, but they probably would still be needed
for such isolated communities as the Navaho and Alaskans. The most striking expan-
sions in the decade of the 1960s were the growth of the Indian population in urban
centers (30 percent in 1960; 38 percent in 1970) and the proportion of young people
going through secondary school and on to college: 55 percent of the age group
finished high school; 20 percent entered college and another 10 percent entered other
types of post-high-school institutions; and 5 percent graduated from four-year col-
leges.29 These are relatively high proportions of attendance in comparison with other
American low income groups.
But the attendance numbers, of course, do not solve the problems of education
of Indians. If anything,, they simply bring them into the mainstream of American
educational problems: rural-oriented youth transferred to an urban environment that
is more alien and hostile than the reservation and more contemptuous of poor
vocational skills; a curriculum that pays virtually no attention to the Indian heritage;
teachers who have little training, understanding, or appreciation of the special need for
respect and dignity of a people who must be able to move skillfully between the
traditional culture of tribal folk society and a modern urban civilization and be able to
find values in both.
Tfie La Raza/Anglo Hypertension
A third minority group whose treatment by the dominant American majority pro-
duced a debilitating educational disjunctives was La Raza. Standing in numbers in
1970 between the 23 million black Americans and the 800,000 American Indians were
the 10 million Americans with Spanish surnames. Only the Indians have been on the
North American continent longer than the Spanish-speaking peoples, but the latter's
plight in educational discrimination was the latest to come to national consciousness in
the United States. Despite the presence of Spanish-speaking peoples for more than 400
years within what is now the continental United States, their confrontation with the
dominant, English-speaking Americans is only a little more than 150 years old, and for
most of that time it was largely a regional matter of the American Southwest
29The National Study of American Indian Education, Robert J. Havighurst, Director, The
Education of Indian Children and Youth, Summary Report and Recommendations, Center for
Urban and Regional Affairs, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, December 1970, pp. 4346.